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A reorganization of the state librar- 
ies was effected by a bill drafted by Mr. 
Emerson and passed by the legislature. 

Mr. Emmerson, by virtue of his of- 
fice as Secretary of State was also 
State Librarian and chairman of the 
Illinois Library Extention Commis- 
sion. 

The Secretary of State, in confer- 
ence with the other Library Exten- 
tion Commissioners, Mrs. Eugenie 
Bacon and Mr. J. H. Freeman, agreed 
that a larger and stronger develop- 
ment of the State library and Library 
Exteition Commission could be at- 
tained through a consolidation of the 
two and that there would be less du- 
plication of work. 

The new law makes the Secretary 
of State, State Librarian. The Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of State, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and two 
other persons appointed by the Gov- 
ernor shall constitute a board to make 
recommendations. 








There are to be such divisions of 
the State library as are deemed neces- 
sary. A General Library Division, a 
Library Extention Division and an 
Archives Division are mandatory. 


The work of the former Illinois Li- 
brary Extention Commission will be 
henceforth carried on by the Library 
Extention Division. The appropria- 
tion for the next two years for this 
division has been considerably in- 
creased. There will be two new as- 
sistants added to the staff and a larger 
fund for books. Every effort will be 
made to render more assistance to the 
libraries through conferences, a spec- 
ial field visitor and through the loan 
of books. The collections of books 
and pictures will be enlarged and it is 
hoped that the Library Extention Di- 
vision will be able to take care of ev- 
ery request from Libraries, Women’s 
clubs and schools as well as from all 
persons, who have no access to books. 
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The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association will be held at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Octo- 
ber 11-13. 

The President, Miss Effie Lansden, 
and her program committee are mak- 
ing arrangements for the best meet- 
ing in the history of the association. 
The general sessions will have the fin- 
est speakers available and there will 
be the usual trustees, reference, school 
and childrens’ sections. 

It is six years since the meeting was 
held in Champaign-Urbana. 

Plan now to have your library rep- 
resented by its trustees, librarian and 
as many of the staff as possible. 





The attendance at the A. L. A. at 
Swampscott, Mass., June 20th to 27th, 
was 1,925. This was the largest and 
one of the most enjoyable conference 
in the history of the Association. Six- 
ty-seven of the delegates were from 
Illinois. 


Even though the conference was in 
the extreme East and the railway and 
hotel rates were high, this is not a 
large representation. 


Fifty members of the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library attended the 
meeting. 





Decatur and Mt. Vernon are the 
first two libraries which have taken 
immediate advantage of the new li- 
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brary law which raised the library tax 
from 1.3 to 1.8 mills. 

In Decatur, an amendment was 
made by Commissioner Montgomery 
to the appropriation ordinance raising 
the library tax from 1.3 to 1.8 mills 
as soon as he learned that the legisla- 
ture had passed the law raising the 
library tax rate. 

Mt. Vernon asked the Library Ex- 
tension Division to notify them by 
telegram as soon as the Governor had 
signed the increased tax rate bill and 
upon receiving the news, the Mt. Ver- 
non city council held a special meeting 
and gave the library the full 1.8 mills. 

Undoubtedly many other libraries 
have received the increase in approp- 
riations but word has not yet reached 
the Library Extension Division. 





Children’s Book Week this year 
will be November 13-19th. It is well 
to look forward toward your exhibit. 

Neither the beautifully illustrated 
editions nor the lesser expensive ones 
can be purchased always as quickly as 
one would wish. 

Posters, dodgers and other public- 
ity materials take time and thought. 
Helpful suggestions may be obtained 
from Frederick G. Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, National Association of 
Book Publishers. 

The Library Extention Division 
will be glad to furnish good lists of 
books. 





CERTIFICATION BILL. 


The bill providing for certification 
of Librarians, which was introduced 
into the legislature, was held up by 
the Legislative Committee until the li- 
brary revenue bills were safe. Some 
of the legislators argued that a certifi- 
cation law would tend to increase sa- 
laries, and that the idea of asking for 
an increase in the tax levy rate was 
in order to meet the extra fund neces- 
sary to pay the higher salaries. 


The taxbills were not passed until 
the last days of the session, tvo late 
to do anything more with the certifica- 
tion bill. We shall now have to wait 
another two years before we can hope 
to have a state law which will help to 
standardize library service. 


Certification bills were passed by 
both the New York and Wisconsin 
legislatures. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


The last General Assembly, which 
adjourned June 30th, passed five li- 
brary bills. All were approved by the 
Governor and became laws July Ist. 

The most important bills to affect 
public libraries were the tax revenue 
bills. We did not get the full two 
mills that we asked for, but the in- 
crease over the old rate and exemp- 
tion from scaling will go far toward 
helping the libraries over the present 
difficult situation. 

The larger libraries at least should 
not have to resort to public subscrip- 
tions, book showers and the closing 
down of branches and stations. Fully 
a third of the libraries in the state had 
had to ask for additional aid from 
their local communities. 

The new rate will be 1.8 mills and 
for cities over 100,000 in population 
8 mill. : 

The amendment to the Juul law also 
affects library revenues, and assures 
a more certain income. Hereafter, the 
library tax is excluded from the ag- 
gregation of taxes which may not ex- 
ceed 2% of the assessed valuation. 
Also, if scaling of all taxes is neces- 
sary, the library tax cannot be reduced 
below a rate of 1.8 mills on the dollar 
and in cities of over 150,000 popula- 
tion below .8 of a mill. These mini- 
mum rates are effective for only three 
years beginning with 1921. 

A third law amends the pension 
fund for the employees of public li- 
braries in cities of over 100,000. in- 
habitants. It provides that all fine 
money shall be turned over to the pen- 
sion fund. At present this law ap- 
plies only to Chicago. 

Another law relates to public li- 
braries in villages with commission 
form of government. Such villages 
hold elections only once in four 
years. The library law required 
two trustees to be elected each 
year. This called for special elections 
which were expensive. Hereafter 
these trustees shall be appointed by 
the mayor, by and with the consent of 
the Commissioners. This measure was 


introduced by Senator Roos and re- 
ceived the support and endorsement 
of the Illinois Library Extention Com- 
mission. ; 

It was not an easy thing to secure 
the passage of these bills. Most of 
the credit must go to Mr. Harry B. 
Wilson, secretary of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Wilson spent a great 
deal of time in Springfield talking 
with the legislators of both houses. 
He has studied the Juul law and 
knows better than any one its relation 
to the library tax. 

Credit is also due to Representa- 
tive Emil A. W. Johnson who intro- 
duced the two revenue bills and 
sponsored them through the House, 
and to Dr. Young, Chairman of the 
House Revenue Committee, who so 
successfully smoothed the way for 
favorable recommendations. Repre- 
sentative Ralph E. Church of Evans- 
ton succeeded in changing the library 
rate from 1.6 to 1.8 mills in the com- 
mittee. 

In the upper house, Senator Carlson 
of Moline and Senator Meents from 
Iroquois county saw the bills safely 
through and on their way to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. C. M. Cartwright, President of 
the Board of Directors of the Evans- 
ton Public Library and Attorney M. 
F. Gallagher, also one of the directors 
of the same library, appeared before 
the joint revenue committee and spoke 
in behalf of the bills. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association is appre- 
ciative of the work done by the Presi- 
dent of the state association, Miss Ef- 
fie Lansden, and by all other librari- 
ans, library trustees and club women. 

The bills as passed are not reprint- 
ed in this issue as attention has been 
called to the few changes that were 
made in the bills as they were pub- 
lished in the April Illinois Libraries. 

The session laws can be obtained 
from the office of the Secretary of 
State. 

A new edition of the Librarv laws 
will be printed as soon as possible. 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN OF TODAY AND TOMORROW.* 


[By Miss Errie L. Power, Head of the Children’s Department, Cleveland Public 
Library.] 


When the topic of this paper was 
announeed, a friendly letter came out 
of the West saying, “I am so glad you 
are going to discuss the children’s li- 
brarian of today and tomorrow. It 
has been suggested to me here that 
she is extinct but I am trying to in- 
ject some cheerfulness about it.” This 
depression regarding the dearth of 
children’s librarians is general and is 
very serious. But it is a hopeful sign 
and we shall rise to meet it. The call 
today is for children’s librarians and 
cataloguers. This in itself is a recog- 
nition of special training, although it 
has been forced to some extent by the 
withdrawal of trained children’s li- 
brarians from the ranks for financial 
or other reasons and by the fact that 
in their case at least, training facil- 
ities have never been adequate to meet 
the demand. 

That there is interest in training for 
children’s work among persons well 
prepared educationally has been 
proved to me by the letters which have 
passed over my desk during the past 
year and by many personal confer- 
ences with candidates and workers 
over a number of years. The leading 
question has not changed: What is the 
future in children’s work? Is there 
an opportunity for the development 
of one’s executive ability within the 
special field or must one leave after 
a few years for general work? If so 
why should I specialize? My answer 
is that work with children is largely 
assistant work but that it offers the 
opportunity to develop executive abil- 
ity within its specific field in libraries 
where it is recognized as special work ; 
that training and experience in chil- 
dren’s work is needed in many gen- 
eral executive positions and that one 
is not necessarily giving up children’s 
work to move in that direction or to- 
ward the Normal School and the Li- 
brary School as instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Literature, or toward the Chil- 


dren’s Book Shop; that there should 
be the opportunity which many chil- 
dren’s librarians prefer, to remain in 
a children’s room and advance along 
lines of literary appreciation and ac- 
complishment, and other related child 
welfare work. 

Continued service in a children’s 
room immediately brings up the ques- 
tion of grades and salaries. The Cleve- 
land Public Library is working into 
a new schedule which is expected to 
solve this problem. This schedule 
grades each member of staff accord- 
ing to his fitness for his own line of 
work, e. g., there is no rule that the 
salary of a children’s librarian in a 
branch shall bear a fixed relation to 
the salary of the first assistant, and 
the assembling of suitable working 
groups in each library unit is left as 
an administrative problem. Also, the 
groups are large and inclusive and the 
terms used to designate grades are 
broad. Every children’s librarian and 
every other special librarian has his 
special grade and a rising place in the 
ranks as well. 

Children’s librarians have said to 
me, “I prefer to work in a children’s 
room but I cannot live indefinitely on 
a children’s librarian salary.” I have 
also been told more than once, “I do 
not consider this change in position 
a promotion but the head of my libra- 
ry is willing to pay me a larger salary 
in adult work and I must have the 
money.” Also, after many years of 
endorsed special work, when recently 
open to a position I found the the 
salaries offered me for work for 
which I had not been specially trained 
were so much larger than those first 
offered in children’s work that my 
heart sank within me until two great 
public librarians gave me new courage 
and bade me stick to my job because 
it was worth while. 

But a new era is before us. Chil- 
dren’s librarians are in demand, salar- 


* Read before the Children’s Section, A. L, A., Swampscott, Mass., June 22, 1921. 
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ies are becoming commensurate, are 
we going to forget our growing pains 
and meet the present situation? Work 
with children as it is organized today 
has developed slowly during twenty- 
five years in the greatest public li- 
braries of the world under great pub- 
lic librarians It has its weak places 
but surely its basis is sound and its 
methods past the experimental stage. 
Let us take stock of ourselves and our 
resources : 

A careful scanning of the member- 
ship list of the American Library As- 
sociation as given in the handbook and 
the May supplement shows 196 chil- 
dren’s librarians. This includes all so- 
called children’s librarians in chil- 
dren’s book shops and school libra- 
rians where it could be ascertained 
that they were directly carrying ele- 
mentary or junior high school work. 
This was approximately 4% of the 
total membership of the American Li- 
brary Association. Of these 62 are 
graduates of the Carnegie Library 
School. A list of so-called children’s 
librarians recently prepared by Miss 
Hunt for this Section gives 472. This 
was compiled from a questionnaire 
sent to 14 Library Schools (13 re- 
sponded), 26 city libraries (23 re- 
sponded), The Library Commissions 
in twelve states (8 responded). It 
does not include school librarians un- 
less ranked as children’s librarians, 
chi'dren’s librarians who have become 
branch librarians or chief librarians, 
or former children’s librarians now 
engaged in other work in book shops 
et cetera. Of the 472 listed, 158 were 
members of the American Library As- 
sociation May Ist and 118 or % are 
graduates of the Carnegie Library 
School. 


A study of the catalogue of the 
Carnegie Library School shows 366 
children’s librarians graduated in 
classes 1901 to 1920 inclusive. This 
is an average of 19 per year. Of this 
number 98 have married and have re- 
tired from active work, 11 have died 
and 32 are not employed or their em- 
ployment is not indicated. This leaves 
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225 in positions, of these 80 are in 
adult or other special work and 145 or 
64% of those working are actively en- 
gaged in work with children in li- 
braries or schools. This one training 
school has been counted on to meet 
the demand for children’s librarians 
the world over. 


This year the Western Reserve 
University Library School and The 
Cleveland Public Library conducted 
the former Cleveland Public Library 
Training Class in children’s work 
jointly. Nine children’s librarians 
were certificated in children’s work by 
the University June 16th. Qf these 
four will remain in Cleveland, four 
will go to three other libraries in this 
country and one returns to Kristiana, 
Norway. Seventeen students have 
been accepted for next year which 
taxes the present physical equipment. 
This course is not a basic one and in 
many cases draws temporarily from 
the field, since it required for entrance 
one year in a general library school or 
not less than three years approved 
experience. The former Training 
Class in children’s work has, after 12 
years, 58 graduates now active (80 
total). Of these 37 are in the Cleve- 
land Public Library. The Brooklyn 
Public Library has gone far in train- 
ing for its own staff as has also St. 
Louis and other libraries, but the con- 
clusion must be that many more work- 
ers are needed. The movement to- 
ward further training which must 
come from the library world in gen- 
eral is gaining in impetus. What 
would happen if this Section of the 
American Library Association should 
suddenly be called upon to make up 
faculties for a number of Training 
Schools for children’s librarians and 
to appoint field workers who would be 
able to attract college women of fine 
personality and vision as students? 
This is not so imminent as to cause a 
sudden panic among us but we well 
know that when a majority of the ad- 
ministrators of public libraries are 
fully persuaded that more children’s 
librarians are needed, they will see to 
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it that sufficient facilities for training 
are available and when that time 
comes the conduct of the training will 
be our responsibility. 

When talking to young women who 
are considering work with children, 
show a little sentiment, provided it’s 
honest. The new generation of work- 
ers seem afraid to show much feeling 
toward the children. Perhaps those 
_ of us who have trained them have too 
often warned them against gush and 
sentimentality. We talk sincerely 
about an educational ideal, we tell of 
humorous sayings and _ situations 
which brightens and lighten the day’s 
work, bit after all it is the daily per- 
sonal responses and confidences which 
come to us from the children when we 
have earned them, about which we say 
nothing, that make the work worth 
while. Have you ever looked long at 
the dull lines of a church window 
from the outside and used your imagi- 
nation to picture its quality of beauty 
from within? When you find a likely 
candidate for children’s work, put her 
to work for awhile or if she enters 
training immediately give her plenty 
of first-rate field work with the chil- 
dren. No one likes children’s work 
until she tries it. The outsider sees not 
too clean children, crowds, evening 
work, Saturday work, discipline prob- 
lems ; the insider sees “the magical hu: 
man chance for adventure.” 


So far this discussion has been di- 
rected toward the field of children’s 
work and the responsibility of the 
children’s librarian of today toward 
the children’s librarian of tomorrow. 
Let us now turn to the intimate prob- 
lems of administration and introduce 
some debatable topics. Granted a 
children’s librarian who is neither a 
“flitter” nor like Tony of Goop fame, 
“a good beginner,” our next concern is 
the book collection. The old plan of 
obtaining books on approval is a good 
one but it needs to be supplemented by 
more informed, critical, possibly co- 
operative book reviewing which will 
enable us to keep sufficiently up to 
date and at the same time maintain 
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our permanent standards. The type 
of review needed is a presentation of 
the new book against a background 
of the old which will guide those li- 
braries where the number of new 
titles purchased each year is deter- 
mined chiefly by the quality of pro- 
duction during the year. Children as 
a rule do not need the newest book, 
but the immediate recognition of a 
new title which is worth while is a 
powerful incentive to both author and 
publisher and an enthusiastic word or 
review promptly given is sometimes 
very far-reaching. The first appear- 
ance of Hudson’s “Little Boy Lost” 
in this country was unnoticed and its 
popularity today is due in large meas- 
ure to its prompt acceptance by chil- 
dren’s librarians when it reappeared a 
few years ago and the advertising 


‘given it by them. On the other hand 


a much appreciated artist’s most won- 
derful illustrations have not carried 
over a version of the Robin Hood bal- 
lads generally disapproved for chil- 
dren’s libraries. 


During the war children’s librarians 
were so overworked that the regular 
cycle story hours were omitted in 
many libraries, probably in yours. Are 
you having a hard time to return to 
the old method and are you question- 
ing it? Our difficulty in Cleveland is 
that we are always very busy and that 
the new children’s librarian who has 
never lived with the children in a 
great piece of literature over a num- 
ber of months sees chiefly the hours 
and hours of required preparation. 
Also there is an unsettled condition 
among the children which is difficult 
to counteract. But we are working 
slowly back believeing that this oral 
presentation of world literature is 
fundamental. This is the day of the 
socialized school, the socialized recita- 
tion and the socialized library, but let 
us try to keep “The Listening Child.” 

The children’s librarian of today 
continues to recognize the social value 
of Library Clubs and is turning their 
interests separately and together to- 
ward great civic movements. There 
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is a strong tendency among the boys 
and girls toward dramatics which if 
directed will lead to wholesome self- 
expression and the writing of plays by 
the children. This may counteract to 
some extent the influence of the movie. 

The growth of the departmental ele- 
mentary school and the almost com- 
plete change to the project method in 
teaching in all schools has increased 
the volume of library reference work 
and made larger reference collections 
very necessary. It is no longer pos- 
sible to buy a sufficient number of 
books of information to allow of much 
home circulation without cutting the 
amount of money needed for books 
in the literature classes. A good pian 
is to hold many so-called circulating 
books for reference use in the child- 


ren’s rooms or lend them for short. 


periods to the class room for refer- 
ence use there. This may result in 
some loss in circulation but it seems 
to be the only practical way to take 
care of the school call and also pro- 
vide for the voluntary reader who is 
our particular responsibility. There 
has been an increased demand during 
the past three or four years for refer- 
ence material on topics which are 
covered only in books and pamphlets 
beyond the range of children’s reading 
interests ; such topics as The Russian 
Revolution, Americanization, Great 
World treaties, Capital and Labor, 
The League of Nations, Japanese im- 
migration. Should Aeroplane mail 
service be abolished, Mexican civiliza- 
tion, its progress. (The topics listed 
above were gathered in one children’s 
room.) We do not wish to load the 
juvenile shelves or catalogue with 
adult books, especially since the topics 
change constantly. The only way I 
know to meet this problem is to reason 
with the teachers who make the as- 
signments. 

Reading for credit in school and 
reading for a place on the Honor Roll 
in the children’s room is being more 
and more emphasized and needs to be 
handled thoughtfully. We must not 
allow the demand for books on requir- 
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ed reading lists to absorb our funds 
and make our book collections look 
like sets of supplementary reading. 
W do not want to over-emphasize at- 
mosphere and the library manner of 
introducing books to children, but we 
hold a high ideal which has grown out 
of definite observation and experience. 
Children’s rooms have been in exist- 
ence long enough for some of us to 
be meeting a second generation and 
the memories which lie in the minds 
of the parents who bring their child- 
ren to us would not lend themselves 
to scientific measurement. They are 
the green-covered book seen and not 
read, a hero story told, a friendly 
assistant, a discussion of books or 
ideals of life, a seat on the top of a 
high step-ladder. 

Walter Pater says, in his “Child 
in the House”: “So the child of whom 
I am writing lived on there quietly; 
things without thus ministering to 
him, as he sat daily at the window 
with the birdcage hanging below it, 
and his mother taught him to read, 
wondering at the ease with which he 
learned, and at the quickness of his 
memory. The perfum of the little 
flowers of the lime-tree fell through 
the air upon them like rain; while 
time seemed to move ever more slowly 
to the murmur of the bees in it, till 
it almost stood still on June after- 
noons. How insignificant, at the mo- 
ment, seem the influences of the sen- 
sible things which are tossed and fall 
and lie about us, so or so, in the en- 
vironment of early childhood. How 
indelibly, as we afterwards discover, 
they affect us... early experiences of 
feeling and thought, which abide with 
us ever afterwards, thus, and not 
otherwise... and never afterwards 
quite detach themselves from this or 
that accident, or trick, in the mode of 
their first entrance to us.” 

Teaching methods are becoming 
highly scientific and library methods 
should lend themselves to standards 
of measurement which will correlate 
with other lines of educational work, 
but let us keep in mind that childen’s 
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rooms have been planned primarily 
to influence the informal voluntary 
reading of the individual child. As 
Mr. Yeomans, in his “Shackled 
Youth” suggests, Let us go into the 
school after its educational machinery 
has stopped humming. 

The last point I wish to make is 
that children’s librarians should be- 
come more active professionally. It 
has been suggested at these meetings 
that we may be able to organize our 
Section to better advantage, that we 
shall write our experiences and theo- 
ries for publicity and teaching pur- 
poses, that we shall advertise our 
standards of book selection more ag- 
gressively, that we shall play a larger 
part in the general library movement. 
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If our present membership in the A. 
L. A. is 4% can we make it 8% by 
1922? 

There was a fisherman who left his 
home near early dawn to draw his 
nets. As he pulled from the shore his 
little home under the cliff remained 
in darkness but above on the high 
mountain he saw reflected from the 
East a brightness which sent him back 
with full faith in a rising sun and 
another new day. The children’s li- 
brarian of today has her problems, 
but she occasionally needs to get far 
enough away from the every day rou- 
tine to get a perspective and new en- 
thusiasm, and this is what the A. L. 
A. and these meetings should do for 
her. 





CHOOSING BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
[By Epwarp W. Mumrorp.] 


HOW TO TELL WHETHER THE STORIES 
YOU’ BUY FOR CHILDREN ARE 
HELPFUL OR DANGEROUS. 

The following article is—with slight 
modification—taken from a_ paper, 
“Juvenile Readers as an Asset,” read 
before the Convention of The Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association, by Ed- 
ward W. Mumford of The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. Al- 
though the paper as a whole was de- 
signed for booksellers, this part of it 
is of vital importance to all parents, 
guardians, teachers, library commit- 
tees and others who buy books for 
children. 

What sort of stories are the chil- 
dren near you reading ? 

Every educated man and woman 
knows that story books are powerful 
influences in the moulding of char- 
acter. How many parents study their 
purchases of children’s hooks from 
this angle? 

Jacob A. Riis hit the nail on the 
head: “Let the best—first and for- 
most for boys, Cooper’s novels, Wal- 
ter Scott, etc-—let the very best be 
pushed in the cheapest form, and so 
be rubbed in. . A boy would rather 
be good than bad; give him a chance.” 


Why not give the parent his chance 
also? He often buys ignorantly, ac- 
cepting anything provided it is cheap 
and he thinks the child will read it. 
When convinced that he has been act- 
ing against his child’s interest he will 
buy better books, even at a higher 
price. His eyes will be opened if he 
can be persuaded to read for himself 
—out loud—the poor story books he 
buys. 

Every story cheap in quality, 
whether high or low in price, helps to 
make a cheap boy or girl, to lower 
the moral tone, to coarsen the charac- 
ter fiber, and turn the child away 
from what is fine, true, honest and 
worth while. Before he knows it he 
has been cheated out of his noblest 
heritage. 


BAD BOOKS ARE WIDESPREAD. 


With the demand for lower prices 
has come an enormous output of 
juveniles sold within the limit of the 
child’s own pocket money. They are 
bought by teachers to present to their 
classes. They are purchased for sun- 
day-school libraries, although many of 
them are grotesquely out of keeping 
with the teachings of the school. 
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Many a parent who would promptly 
take John out to the woodshed if he 
learned that the boy was collecting 
dime novels, himself frequently adds 
to John’s library a book quite as bad. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRASHY STORIES. 


This book—the commonest pur- 
chase for a child of ten to fifteen to- 
day—is usually one of a series (sev- 
eral pages in the body of the story 
advertise the other books of the set). 
Its infallible hero and his friends are 
invariably opposed by a despicable 
villian and an assistant who, although 
a little worse than the villian, is often 
reformed. The villian seldom _ re- 
forms, as he is needed for the plot of 
the next book. The forces of vice 
and virtue invariably clash in the first 
chapter, and thereafter the villian 
stops at nothing that will injure the 
hero. If they are rival candidates for 
the position of pitcher on the school 
nine the hero may expect to be as- 
saulted by thugs at night. ‘If it is a 
girl’s book the heroine (blonde) has 
a “dangerous enemy” (brunette) in 
the person of a rich schoolmate. The 
youthful villain, by the way, is almost 
invariably rich. 


BOOKS HASTILY WRITTEN. 


These characteristics sound most 
unbelievably ridiculous but they are 
found in scores of such books. It is 
amazing how often the same old plots 
and themes, revamped with a few al- 
lusions to modern boats, airships and 
other inventions, pass muster as new 
stories. They are, of course, cheaply 
and therefore, hastily written. One 
writer produced recently in one year 
fifteen new books of this kind. An- 
other well-known author easily sur- 
passes this annual output by frank 
use of the factory method, outlining 
the plots, incidents and characters to 
a corps of assistants, who submit their 
work for his final revision. 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST HARMFUL 
JUVENILE STORIES. 


Now the final verdict of the book- 
buyer depends upon his vote on certain 
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counts in the indictment against such 
stories. 


Do we wish our boys and girls to 
think straight? 


These poor juveniles distort facts, 
make impossible feats possible. The 
young hero of one series builds and 
runs an airship with sleeping. berths 
and automatic control, has miraculous 
escapes from earthquake, hurricane 
and shipwreck, thwarts gangs of des- 
perate men, captures bank robbers, 
rescues beauty in distress, and pre- 
sents to his sweetheart diamonds 
worth thousands of dollars. In na- 
other, boy aviators reach the South 
Pole. In another “our hero” on a 
motorcycle jumps a fifteen-foot gap 
in a broken bridge. In another, two 
poor girls of fourteen and sixteen at- 
tend balls and yacht parties given by 
the exclusive set of Newport. In on- 
other a girl says she has “ a perfectly 
crazy desire to excite love.” Do such 
books help or hinder the development 
of a love for fact and the habit of 
straight thinking? 

Shall we teach children that honesty 
is the best policy? 

The hero in these juveniles often 
wins his point by lying, evasion or 
smart trickery. 


RESPECT FOR ELDERS. 


Should children learn to respect 
their elders? 


The hero or heroine in low-grade 
juveniles almost without exception is 
in opposition to some older person. 
The hero is always proved right. The 
parent or guardian, or other person 
in authority, is as invariably wrong. 
Does the constant repetition of this 
make for discipline among young 
people, or the reverse? 

Shall children be trained to respect 
learning? 

In many modern stories of school 
and college life the teacher or pro- 
fessor is either a ridiculous butt for 
“pranks” (the advertising of such 
stories lays stress on the “pranks’’), 
or is harsh, unjust and cruel, and is, 
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therefor, very properly exposed by 
“our hero.” In stories involving mod- 
ern invention, such as airships, etc., 
the teacher becomes a “scientist,” 
around whom most of the fun re- 
volves. It is always the “scientist” 
who makes absurd predictions, who 
is looking for “fur-bearing pollywogs” 
at the South Pole, who falls over- 
board, or has the tar spilt over him. 
Science in these books stands either 
for modern magic or for thoroughly 
impractical nearsighted blundering. Is 
that the view you wish your boy or 
girl to have? 


GOOD LANGUAGE AND MANNERS. 


Should children be taught to speak 
correctly? 

Will they learn the habit from books 
written in bad English, with much 
objectionable slang and many coarse 
expressions ? 

Is it desirable that our children 
should grow up well mannered? 

What is the influence of books 
which show boys employed in coarse 
practical jokes, and girls in hoydenish 
midnight pranks? A noisy frolic of 
boys and girls on the street at night 
is expressly condoned in one of these 
volumes. “What they were doing,” 
says the author, “might be considered 
exceedingly out of place by a few 
straightlaced persons; but boys and 
girls will “have their fun, even if it 
must sometimes be at the expense of 
other people.” 

Should our children’s companions 
be carefully chosen? 

Would you have your young people 
associated with a girl who would de- 
liberately try to maim a companion by 
running into her while coasting; or 
a girl who would yell fire in a theatre 
to stampede the audience; or a boy 
who, seeing another about to do a 
mean trick in a race, does it himself 
and does it first? ZToo many modern 
juveniles have such characters. 


Is thoughtless, cruel mischief to be 
encouraged among children? 

In one book of the sort we are dis- 
cussing, “our hero” turns on the groc- 
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er’s molasses barrel spigot, puts a “tic- 
tac” on a poor widow’s window (the 
author commends the tic-tac and tells 
how to make it), frightens a woman 
teacher with a live mouse, puts glue 
on the minister’s chair, and pulls over 
a ladder, injuring a man and a woman. 
How would you feel about the in- 
fluence of such a book if you were the 
grocer? 


JUDGE LINDSEY'S WARNING. 


Judge Lindsey, whose work among 
boys has made him a national figure, 
says, in a recent letter: “I recall a 
gang of boys in my court. In the 
trunk of one, in an attic, were found 
hundreds of ‘cheap juveniles,’ and I 
think they had much to do with the 
misdirected energy and spirit of ad- 
venture in these boys, which, instead 
of taking the wholesome channels, 
took really to serious crime. The 
coars, cheap appeal of some of this 
literature is certainly dangerous.” 


READ WHAT YOU BUY. 


These are some of the characteris- 
tics by which the false and dangerous 
story may be detected. If every buyer 
of children’s stories will read what he 
or she buys before putting it into the 
hands of children, or into libraries 
for their use, such stories will be easily 
avoided. There should be, and is 
beginning to be, hearty co-operation 
between booksellers, parents, teach- 
ers, librarians, members of women’s 
clubs, and all other enlightened in- 
fluences in the community, to stem the 
tide of poor juvenile stories now on 
the market, and enlist public opinion 
on the side of literature that enriches 
and ennobles the child’s mind. 


But the individual bookbuyer can 
accomplish much by simply knowing 
something besides the price of the 
children’s stories purchased. No 
parent or child-lover will long remain 
contented with the position. “It may 


be poison, but the boy likes it, and 
it’s cheap.” 
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WARREN COUNTY LIBRARY. 


A recent letter from Mr. L. E. 
Robinson, secretary of the Warren 
County Public Library Board, reports 
that the use made of the central li- 
brary at Monmouth is far beyond their 
expectations. 


A branch has been established in 
a room on the main street of Alexis 
with Miss Reid as librarian. Miss 
Reid formerly had charge of the 
traveling library from the Library Ex- 
tension Commission. 

Berwick it to have its branch in 
a room at the postoffice; and at Kirk- 
wood the library is to be housed in 
the State Bank building; while at 
Little York, the library is in the town 
hall. 

Roseville, formerly a village tax 
supported library, has become a 
branch of the county library. They 
have their own building which has 
just been redecorated and equipped 
with electric lights and will now be 
open three evenings a week. 

Youngstown and Swan Creek, two 
townships which voted against the 
county library proposition, are to have 
branches as soon as arrangements can 
be made. 


As efficient library service as pos- 
sible will be given the entire county. 
Soon every one will learn how indis- 
pensible the county library is. 

The following is Mr. Robinson’s 
idea of the general library policy for 


the Warren County Public Library 
system. 

I. A well-selected foundation li- 
brary of essential books and periodi- 
cals for each branch library, for the 
people and schools of the town and 
community. 

II. A competent, enterprising li- 
brarian, actually helpful to the bor- 
rower of every age and occupation in 
the community served by the branch 
library. 

Ill. Frequent announcements 
through the local paper of new books 
and periodicals, and special articles 
for different classes of readers. Post 
bulletins of books and articles of in- 
terest in the library. 

IV. Encourage branch librarians to 
attend the State Library Association’s 
annual meeting for new ideas. 

V. Cultivate constantly friendly and 
reciprocal connections between the li- 
braries and the schools of the county. 

VI. Hold annually, at Monmouth, 
a meeting of the branch librarians, 
including the Monmouth librarian, to 
discuss freely matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the county library sys- 
tem. 

VII. Make it the spirit of the li- 
brary force to stimulate the interest 
of the people in the library by cour- 
teous and helpful service at all times 
and by discovering continually new 
points of interest between the library 
and the community. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 5, 1921. 


The program, as planned by Dr. 
Sherman Williams, President of the 
Department and Chief of School li- 
braries division, Albany, N. Y., was 
probably the best the department has 
ever had. 

The following report of the special 
committee on school libraries was 
adopted. 


1. All pupils in both elementary and 
secondary schools should have ready 
access to books to the end that they 
may be trained (a) to love to read 
that which is worth while; (b) to 
supplement their school studies by the 
use of books other than text-books; 
(c) to use reference books easily and 
effectively; (d) to use intelligently 
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both the school library and the public 
library. 


2. Every secondary school should 
have a trained librarian, and every ele- 
mentary school should have trained li- 
brary service. 


3. Trained librarians should have 
the same status as teachers or heads 
of departments of equal training and 
experience. 


4, Every school that provides train- 
ing for teachers should require a 
course in the use of books and librar- 
ies and a course on the best literature 
for children. 


5. Every state should provide for 
the supervision of school libraries and 
for the certification of school librar- 
ians. 
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6. The public library should be 
recognized as a necessary part of pub- 
lic instruction and should be as liber- 
ally supported by tax as are the pub- 
lic schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not 
make liberal provision for training in 
the use of libraries fails to do its full 
duty in the way of revealing to all 
future citizens the opportunity to 
know and to use the resources of the 
public library as a means of education. 

The Library Department and the 
National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, meeting jointly, endorsed the 
A. L. A. Booklist and recommended 
its use as an aid in book selection, 
that it be placed on the reading tables 
in all the high schools and that it 
should serve as a basis of book eval- 
uation for English courses. 





A STATE REPORT ON THE FISHES OF ILLINOIS. 


The State of Illinois has printed 
for the Natural History Survey of 
the State a second edition of a report 
by S. A. Forbes and R. E. Richard- 
son on the fishes of Illinois, the origi- 
nal edition, published in 1908, having 
been out of print for several years. 
This report contains an account of 
the topography and hydrography of 
Illinois, a chapter on the distribution 
of Illinois fishes within the state and 
throughout the country, and full de- 
scriptions and many illustrations of 
the 150 species of fishes found in IIli- 
nois, with accounts of their distribu- 
tion, habits, food, and uses so far as 
these are known. It is illustrated by 
%6 black and white figures and 
colored plates of 68 species. The main 
report of 492 pages is accompanied 
by an atlas of 102 maps of the state 


showing its stream systems, its glacial 
geology, the localities from which col- 
lections of fishes have been made by 
the Natural History Survey, and 
those from which each of the 98 more 
abundant species has been taken. 


A limited number of the edition is 
reserved for free distribution to li- 
braries, educational institutions, and 
specialists who have not received the 
first edition, and the remainder are 
offered in single copies to institutions 
and individuals at the actual cost of 
the reprint ($4 for the volume and 
atlas), and postage for six pounds. 
Requests and orders (prepaid) should 
be addressed to Stephen A. Forbs, 
Chief, Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


March 31, 1921. 





ILLINOIS PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE CREDIT. 


Credit will be given for the reading 
of books not on the Pupil’s reading 
circle list when the books are selected 
by the cooperation of the teacher and 


the librarian and agreement has been 
made with the superintendent of 
schools for such credit. 
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“BUY A BOOK A WEEK.” 


The National Association of Book 
Publishers have outlined a year round 
book selling campaign with a different 
plan for each month. The plan for 
the first six months was as follows: 
January, “More books in the home”; 
February, “America month”; March, 
“Useful books for every need”; April, 
“Back to nature books’; May, “Com- 
mencement time is book time”; June, 
“Will the new home have books ?” 


To further this idea, the committee 
adopted the slogan submitted to the 
Atlantic: Monthly by A. Edward New- 
ton. The slogan, “Buy a book a week”, 
suggests that people should not con- 
fine their book buying activity to 
Christmas time alone, but should make 
it a year-round pleasure. 


An editorial in the New York Eve- 
ning Post for May 21, 1921, enjoys 
the following title “Books and 
Candy”. This clever idea, carried out 
in Bloomington, Illinois, might well 
be followed elsewhere. The editorial 
reads as follows: 


There may be special reasons why 
Bloomington, IIl., is such good ground 
for the Buy a Book a Week Move- 
ment. One constant buyer exclaimed: 
“Good Lord! How can any one live 
in Bloomington and not by a book 
a week? I need a book a day!” But 
if the movement succeeds in Bloom- 
ington, it can surely make head in 
Troy, Akron, DesMoines, Fort Worth, 
and Walla Walla. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, the owner of a Bloomington 


book store averred that many people 
of the gumbo section of Illinois have 
been led to think of a book-purchase, 
even as their fathers thought of a bath, 
as a weekly rite. Two Bloomington 
clerks tabulated a week’s expenditure 
for candy and soda. It totalled $2.12 
for one, $3.30 for the other. A stenog- 
rapher found that her candy amounted 
to $1.78. The clerks are now buying 
books. So are newspaper men, a real 
estate dealer, a drummer and a Y. 
M. C. A. secretary. The bookseller 
may even muster courage to approach 
the college students in Bloomington. 
A book a week is a mechanical mode 
of buying, to be recommended only 
to those who have never formed any 
habit of book acquisition. Once a 
true buyer is started it will not be 
long till he goes on a spree by order- 
ing a thirty-volume set of Dickens. 
The spirit of the slogan that fifty- 
two books a year is not too much for 
any man is unimpeachable. As for 
cost, the Bloomington dealer’s appeal 
to candy bills is irrefutable. Books 
are somehow regarded as a sinful 
luxury—theatre tickets as a right and 
commendable propitiation of the gods 
who drive away fatigue and dulness. 
Yet if good books, they are a capital 
investment in both senses of “capital”. 
The patron saint of Thrift, Ben 
Franklin, began his career by buying 
a book a week or oftener—the Spec- 
tator, all of Bunyan, the forty or fifty 
volumes of Burton’s Historical Col- 
lections. He counldn’t give up candy 
or the theatre, so he gave up meat. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Aledo. According to the report 
of the librarian, the circulation for 
the year showed an increase of 1,904 
volumes. Special book displays are 
being made from time to time on 
special subjects. The ones on agri- 
culture and religion have attracted 
much attention. The story hour has 
been continual throughout the year. 

Arcola. Miss Mamie Midwinter, 


librarian of the Arcola Carnegie li- 
brary is attending the six weeks 
summer course at the Library school 
of the University of Illinois. Miss 
Moesta Scott is filling Miss Mid- 
winter’s place during her absence. 
Barrington. A _ special election 
for 1% mills village tax was held 
January 25, 1921. Before the tax 
could be levied opposition began to 
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arise and at the regular village elec- 
tion, April 19th, the question was re- 
submitted and defeated. Many be- 
lieve that the defeat came from the 
wording of the question. People 
thought that they were voting for 
the tax when in reality they voted 
against it. On April 2d six library 
directors were elected. These di- 
rectors will have only such money 
as can be raised through subscrip- 
tion until the tax question can be 
voted upon once more. 

Batavia. A bond issue of $8,000 
was carried by which the public li- 
brary obtains absolute ownership of 
the property next door to its present 
location. The new building, the 
former home of Mr. Carl More, will 
be occupied by the library as soon 
as alterations are complete. The 
present building is to be torn down 
in order that the street that it has 
been blocking may be opened. 

Bement. The library tax levy 
was defeated at Bement at the last 
election. —The Woman’s club has 
maintained a library for many years. 
April has not proved a propitious 
time for voting library taxes this 
year. It is just the time when peo- 
ple are paying their taxes, and they 
are more or less peeved over the 
present high rate. 

Bloomington. The Withers pub- 
lic library circulated 159,855 books 
this year, a 60 per cent increase over 
the number circulated five years ago, 
and 13,755 more books than last 
year. A bird house building con- 
test was held by the library which 
resulted in many beautiful speci- 
ments. The contestants were di- 
vided into two classes, from 9 to 
12 years, and from 13 to 16 years 
of age. Prizes were awarded as 
follows: Class 9-12 1st prize for 
suitability, Harold Ensinger, an air 
rifle; 1st prize for workmanship, 
Frederick Ford, an aeroplane; 2d 
prize for suitability, Everett Saun- 
ders, a pair of stilts; 2d prize for 
workmanship, Anthony Koos, a 
baseball bat. Class 13-16, 1st prize 
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for suitability, George Shaw, a 
chemical craft set; Ist prize for 
workmanship, Lloyd Kincaid, an air 
rifle; 2d prize for suitability, Jacob 
Ropp, a baseball bat; 2d prize for 
workmanship, Bernard Koos, a pair 
of stilts. 

The work on the Buck Memorial 
library at Illinois Wesleyan wili be 
begun within the year. 

Charleston. The public library 
recently held a most interesting ex- 
hibit of clothing, baskets, idols, 
books, money and many other inter- 
esting articles from China, Korea 
and Japan brought here by mission- 
aries and loaned to the library for 
this purpose. 

Chicago. On May 28, 1921 the 
new home of the John Crerar Li- 
brary at North Michigan Avenue 
and Randolph Street was dedicated 
with impressive ceremony. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of 
Chicago, gave the principle address, 
“Building a monument of books.” 
Dr. Clement W. Andrews, who has 
been librarian for 26 years, gave a 
historical sketch of the library in 
which he said that the John Crerar 
Library is the greatest of its kind 
in the world, the only one anywhere 
nearly approaching it being the 
3ibliotheque Forney in Paris. 

The building was to have been 
finished a year ago but was delayed 
because of many strikes, but is now 
complete except for the perfecting 
touches to the interior. 

The public reading room will be 
the most attractive of its kind in 
Chicago, both from an artistic and 
purely architectural standpoirt. 

The library will use thirteen of 
the seventeen floors of the building, 
which is a modern steel structure, 
the walls being of Bedford stone 
with tile arches at the entrances. 
The other floors will be rented to 
commercial enterprises. 

Pullman Public Library. The 
Pullman Public Library has been 
taken over by the Pullman Free 
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School of Manual Training, but will 
continue to operate as a public li- 
brary. The library was a gift of 
Mr. George M. Pullman in 1883 and 
was supported by the Pullman Com- 
pany until January 1908. From 1908 
until her death, Mrs. George M. 
Pullman gave the money which kept 
the library open to the public. The 
library operates three branches in 
Pullman shops. The library will re- 
main in its present location in the 
Arcade Building. 

Chicago Heights. The circula- 
tion of books for the past year was 
65,973 volumes, not including vol- 
umes used in the reference room. 
This is an increase of 5,289 volumes 
over the previous year. 499 new 
books were purchased from the pro- 
ceeds from the rental shelves. 

Cicero. The Library Board has 
been successful in obtaining tempor- 
ary quarters for the library and 
hope to be open to the public some 
time in August. The preliminary 
work of engaging a librarian, buy- 
ing books and fixtures, and attend- 
ing to other details is being rushed 
at all possible speed. 

Clinton. The Vespasian Warner 
Public Library received a bequest 
of $1,500 from the late Byron F. 
Staymates to be used as a perpetual 
trust, the income from which is to 
be used for the purchase of books. 

Decatur. The total circulation 
for the year amounted to 190,037 
volumes or an increase of 10,202 
over the preceding year. 

The public library has opened 
three new deposit stations during 
the past year, one at a school, the 
second at the Annex of the R. R. Y. 
M. C. A., and the third at the A. E. 
Staley factory. 

The Decatur High School library 
was the recipient of 120 volumes 
given by Mr. Walter Daugherty of 
the Citizens National Bank. The li- 
brary is also to purchase $400 worth 
of books. This fund was contribut- 
ed by the graduating class of 1918. 

Dwight. A benefit supper was 
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held May 7, 1921 by the Masons and 
Eastern Stars, the proceeds of which 
were turned over to the library fund 
of the Dwight Woman’s Club. 

East Moline. .The city council 
has voted an appropriation of $3,- 
800 or the maximum library tax, 
owing to the rapid growth of the li- 
brary. 


Earlville. New double deck book 
stacks are being built in the Earl 
township library to replace the old 
ones, thus doubling the capacity of 
the shelves. The librarian and mem- 
bers of the board are anxious that 
every man, woman and child in the 
township should make use of the li- 
brary which they support. 


Elgin. The basement of the Gail 
Borden Public Library is being re- 
modled in order to provide for a juve- 
nile room. A separate room for the 
children has been anticipated for a 
long time. 

The members of the Every Wed- 
nesday Club are furnishing the loan 
desk in memory of Miss Cecil Har- 
vey, one of its charter members. 

Evanston. The Evanston Com- 
mercial Association is in charge of a 
successful campaign to raise funds to 
carry on the work of the Evanston 
Public Library the coming year. $12,- 
000 was raised by a_ house to 
house canvas. This fund will enable 
the library to maintain its branches 
and the book wagon, and provides for 
the purchase of many new books. The 
Association is working for a $20,000 


goal. This is to make good the de- 
ficit caused by scaling of taxes. The 
library has recently received new 


books by Evanston authors which are 
placed on a special shelf in the libra- 
rian’s office. During July, the library 
circulated 9,783 books, an increase of 
1,250 over July 1920. 

Galesburg. The increase in the 
circulation at the Galesburg library is 
partly due to the recent period of un- 
employment. Many of the unem- 
ployed used the library to a great ex- 
tent. The library has a wide range 
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of technical books which are very 
helpful. ' 

Two pupils of the civics class of 
the Galesburg High School have made 
a list of magazines, pamphlets and 
books on “City planning.” The ma- 
terial on this list will be found in the 
library. 

Gillispie. The children of the late 
Henry H. Behrens have given the 
public library a $500 Liberty Bond as 
a perpetual periodical fund, the in- 
terest from which is to be used for 
such subscriptions. The fund is to be 
known as the Henry H. and Wilhel- 
mina Behrens magazine fund. 

Harvard. The juvenile depart- 
ment of the public library is to re- 
ceive the proceeds obtained from the 
summer’s Chautauqua which is being 
sponsered by the Fortnightly Club. 

Highland Park. The Highland 
Park library is another of the libra- 
ries that are facing a crisis as a result 
of lack of funds. This is due to a re- 
duction in the tax receipts. The 
Board of Directors state that there are 
only two courses open to the correc- 
tion of this. Either to close the li- 
brary when the funds are exhausted 
or to appeal to the public for help, as 
they have done in Evanston with 
marked success. Sixty four persons 
have responded to the appeal for 
funds, $950 of the desired $2,500 be- 
ing thus subscribed. The library con- 
tains 13,000 volumes, and the circula- 
tion for 1920 was 33,139 volumes. 

Hillsboro. The Hillsboro public 
library held a book shower on April 
14th. 

Hoopeston. At the regular town- 
ship meeting, April 6th, the township 
voted the usual appropriation of $500 
to the Hoopeston Public Library for 
which they give free library privileges 
to all people living in the township. 

Joliet. Deposit stations of the 
public library have been opened at 
both the Farragut and Washington 
schools. Two hundred cards were dis- 
tributed at the opening in the Wash- 
ington school in April. The stations 
are open one afternoon each week 
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during the summer. Men, women and 
children are taking advantage of this 
closer access to the public library. 

Knoxville. On May 20, 1921, 
eighty pupils of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades received di- 
plomas and seals for completing the 
State reading Circle courses. Many 
received the Library Reading Circle 
diploma also. Four years ago, when 
this work started, only fifteen com- 
pleted the work. 


LaFayette. Miss May Cleo 
Smith, for many years librarian of the 
public library, has resigned. She was 
elected librarian emeritus by the unan- 
imous action of the Board. Mrs. 
Ethel Riggs will substitute as libra- 
rian. 


La Grange. 1920-1921 was a ban- 
ner year for the La Grange public li- 
brary. The circulation was 38,529 
volumes, an increase of 7,211 over 
the previous year. The library has 
received many gifts this year, among 
them a rocking chair, a magazine 
stand, a cast of Voltaire and some 
vases and flower boxes. 

Lake Bluff. On May 28th the li- 
brary committee of the Woman’s Club 
opened a free public library in the 
village hall. The library contains 
about 2,000 volumes and will be open 
two days a week, from 4 to 6, and 
from 7 to 9. 


Lake Forest. The annual report 
of the library shows a marked in- 
crease in borrowers and in circula- 
tion. Miss Frances Kemp, the libra- 
rian, states that she is pleased to show 
a 4 % decrease in adult fiction circula- 
tion, with a larger increase in travel, 
biography, sociology, language and lit- 
erature. 

Libertyville. The home _ and 
grounds of Ansel B. and Emily B. 
Cook were willed to the village for a 
public library and park. The house 
is being remodeled to meet the needs 
of the library. The library will re- 
ceive $1,200 by tax levy and $1,388.24 
which was raised by benefits. Mrs. F. 
H. Noble gave $25 to the library fund, 
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the gift being made through the 
Woman’s Club. 

Litchfield. The Community High 
School was the recipient of 300 vol- 
umes from the library of the late Dr. 
Colt of Litchfield. The gift was from 
Mrs. Paden of Evanston, a daughter 
of Dr. Colt. 

Malta. In 1920 Malta voted a li- 
brary tax by which the library, which 
had been maintained for many years 
by the Woman’s Club, became a town- 
ship public library, $1,100 was raised 
by popular subscription to purchase 
a two story building on the main 
street to give the library a permanent 
home. The lower floor is used for 
the library and the Board eventually 
expects to rent the upper floor, which 
will add to the library funds. Miss 
Beulah Harrington is librarian. 

Marion. The Marion Woman’s 
Club held a book shower for the lo- 
cal library on March 4th. Through 
their efforts the library received 76 
new books and $63 in cash. 

Mt. Carmel. The Mt. Carmel li- 
brary published a list of books in the 
newspaper, inviting all who owned 
such books to give them to the library. 

Nauvoo. Nauvoo has a popula- 
tion of less than 1,000 and a library 
of 2,043 volumes. The circulation 
this past year reached 7,159 or 7 books 
per capita. 

Ottawa. The Reddick Public Li- 
brary held an exhibit of things made 
from library books. Many interesting 
and attractive toys and bird houses 
were entered. $5 was donated by the 
library board for prizes. 
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Plymouth. The local chapter of 
the D. A. R. is conducting a compaign 
to raise $2,000 in order to meet the 
conditions of a gift of $1,000 offered 
by Mr. D. Selover for a library. 

Princeton. During health week, 
the library exhibited a collection of 
books on hygiene, care of the sick, 
mental culture, etc. The children of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Ami L. Davis 
presented the library with a floor 
stand library globe in memory of their 
parents. 

Quincy. The City Council voted 
an increase in the appropriation of 
$4,000 over that of last year. 

Because people in general are fight- 
ing an increase in the tax rates, the 
county library proposition was de- 
feated in Adams county. They also 
failed to carry the bond issue to build 
a $250,000 library as a memorial to 
the soldiers of the world war. 

Streator. The public library has 
started a rental collection of new 
books. The charge is to be two cents 
per day with a minimum charge of 
five cents. 

Virginia. On March 29th the 
building used by the public library 
was burned to the ground. None of 
the books belonging to the library were 
destroyed and the library obtained 
temporary quarters in the insurance 
office of V. E. Robertson. 

Waukegan. The public library 
has opened a foreign language library 
at the McAlister School. This is for 
the benefit of the adult foreign popu- 
lation. The library will be open eve- 
nings. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Katherine Hitt has resigned 
as librarian of the Winchester Public 
Library. Mrs. Henry has been ap- 
pointed to succeed her. 

Mr. John Lewis, one of the found- 
ers of the Oak Park library, died on 
June 26th at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. Charles Jarrett has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Libertyville 
Public Library. 


Miss Mildred Hesse, librarian of 
the Kankakee Public Library for the 
past year, has resigned to return to 
her home in San Antonio, Txas. Miss 
Rose Mather, a former librarian at 
the library, will fill the vacancy until 
Miss Hesse’s successor is appointed. 


Mrs. Nathalie H. Scribner has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the 
Jacksonville Public Library to fill the 
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vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss K. Irene Bowman. 

Miss Mildred Weber resigned as li- 
brary assistant at the Jacksonville 
Public Library to accept a position in 
the New York City Public Library. 


Miss May Donaldson is Mrs. Pearle 
M. Burkholder’s succssor as librarian 
of the public library at Chicago 
Heights. 

Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, and Miss 
Laura A. Rich, a former assistant, 
were married at the Norwood Park 
Episcopal church, May 24, 1921. 

Mrs. Anna E. Safford, for many 
years president of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Cairo Public Library, died 
June 18, 1921. 

In 1884, Mrs. Safford, wishing to 
honor the memory of her husband, 
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Alfred B. Safford, presented to the 
city of Cairo the beautiful A. B. Saf- 
ford Memorial Library Building. This 
was a most unusual gift as public 
memorials were not so frequently 
given by women in those days as they 
are now, but Mrs. Safford looked to 
the future needs of a growing city and 
supplied a never ending source of 
benefit, pleasure and profit to all citi- 
zens of Cairo, whether young or old. 
The wisdom of her choice has been 
shown in the ever growing place of 
honor which the Public Library fills 
in Cairo. 

Many men have come and gone in 
Cairo, but it is a significant fact that 
it is to a woman that Cairo is in- 
debted for this living memorial which 
will cause future generations to hold 
the name of Anna E. Safford in grate- 
ful and loving remembrance. 
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